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A SUPERB EXHIBITION OF EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVING! 


cago collector, who prefers to re- 

main anonymous, the Art Institute 
is enabled to supplement its own collection 
of early Italian prints so as to present an 
exhibition of the progress of Italian en- 
graving from about 1465 through the six- 
teenth century. 

Engraving as the art of printing multiple 
impressions on paper of a design incised in 
a metal plate was introduced slightly later 
in Italy than in Germany. Vasari’s at- 
tribution of its invention to the Florentine 
goldsmith, Maso Finiguerra, has long since 
been relegated to the realm of legend. 
However, on both sides of the Alps, it was 
the goldsmiths who gave the impetus to the 
new art, though the painters, especially the 
Italian painters, were not slow to realize its 
advantages. 

In Italy, Florence as a center of the 
goldsmith’s trade (a craft in which large 
numbers of her famed painters and sculp- 
tors had served an apprenticeship) pro- 
vided fertile ground for the development 
of the new process. Most of the early 
Florentine engravings are by anonymous 
craftsmen working upon the inspiration of 
some contemporary native sculptor or 
painter. They may be divided into two 
groups as they are distinguished by gold- 
smith or painter technique. In the former, 
designated as the Fine Manner, the en- 
graver uses short strokes closely spaced 
with frequent crosshatchings, so that the 
shadows have the tonal quality of a wash 
drawing, while in the latter, termed the 
Broad Manner, the shadows are defined by 


Ow: to the generosity of a Chi- 


1 Most of the information in this article is based 
on the findings of Sidney Colvin and Arthur M. 
Hind contained in The Catalogue of "~- Italian 
Engravings in the British Museum by A. M. Hind, 
edited by Sidney Colvin. London, 1910. 


bold, open parallel lines giving the effect of 
pen drawing. 

The earliest Italian engravings may 
slightly antedate the middle of the fifteenth 
century, while the first to bear any kind of 
date is “The Resurrection with the Table 
for Finding Easter” in which the first 
year cited is 1461. Due to their rarity 
(in many cases impressions are unique) 
none of these primitives, which are 
more closely allied to the Fine than the 
Broad Manner, are included in the present 
exhibition. (They may be seen in fac- 
simile reproductions in the Print Room.) 

Our exhibition opens with the two en- 
gravings of “Moses” and “Haggai” from 
the Fine Manner series of “Prophets and 
Sibyls,” attributed to engravers of the 
Finiguerra workshop in the period follow- 
ing the master’s death in 1464. Although 
Finiguerra has been discredited as the in- 
ventor of engraving, his name is the first to 
be linked with any degree of probability to 
an Italian school of engraving. A gold- 
smith, who during the latter part of his 
life was closely associated with Pollaiuolo, 
he was noted for his nie/li, little orna- 
mental silver and gold plates, the furrows 
of whose engraved surfaces were filled 
with a black substance called nigellum s 
that the design appeared in black on a 
bright ground. For a leng time, due to 
Vasari, it was believed that engraving de- 
veloped from the practice of the niello 
worker of taking a proof of his work on 
paper, a theory since disproved. The com- 
mon method of testing a niello design was 
for the niellist to take a sulphur cast of the 
plate and rub the lines with black. The 
suggestion of taking impressions on paper 
in all probability came to him from the en- 
gravers. It is true, however, that the tech- 
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“THE ENTOMBMENT,” ENGRAVING BY ANDREA MANTEGNA, VENETIAN, 1431-1506. LENT 
ANONYMOUSLY. 


nique of the niellist was the same adopted 
by the Fine Manner engravers, of whom 
Finiguerra is now celebrated as the head. 
It is possible to compare here the tech- 
niques of the fifteenth century Florentine 
niello impression on paper of the facing 
profile portraits of “Two Warriors with a 
Winged Genius” and the engravings of the 
two prophets. In these three the delicacy 
of modeling and the richness of ornament 
betoken the goldsmith engraver. Both the 
“Moses” and the “Haggai” depend upon 
Pollaiuolesque designs to which has been 
added ornament in the style of Finiguerra. 

The Fine Manner series of “Prophets 
and Sibyls” was freely copied some years 
later in the Broad Manner. An example 
of this set is the “Prophet Amos,” a figure 
which owes more to Botticelli than to any 
other Florentine painter. 

One of the loveliest of the Broad Man- 
ner engravings is the “Triumph of Love” 
from the “Triumphs of Petrarch,” based on 
those poems which were a constant source 
of inspiration for artists of the fifteenth 


and sixteenth centuries. In this engraving 
the composition is reminiscent of paintings 
of the same subject by Pesellino and his 
school done for cassoni, although the most 
direct influence would seem to be that of 
Baldovinetti. Certainly it is by the same 
engraver as the “Life of the Virgin and 
Christ,” four subjects of which “The 
Presentation in the Temple,” “The 
Scourging of Christ,” “The Crucifixion,” 


and “The Resurrection” are included in 
the exhibition. These, too, depend on 
Baldovinetti, though the influence of 


Filippo Lippi is also recognizable. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo, who inspired so 
many of the early Florentine engravers, is 
known to have engraved but one plate him- 
self, the famous “Battle of the Naked 
Men,” an impression of which we are for- 
tunate to exhibit. Against a canebrake 
terminated at either end by a low tree 
round which a grapevine is entwined, the 
combat takes place. The artist has brought 
all his profound anatomical knowledge to 
bear in this masterly study of ten nude fig- 
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= this set, designated as the “S” 


and the “Moon” from the “E” 
series of the so-called “Taroc- 
chi Cards of Mantegna,” 
which, having nothing to do 
with either Mantegna or 
Tarocchi, were probably in- 
tended as a set of instructive 
cards. There are fifty of them 
divided into five groups of ten 
each, composing “a kind of 
portable encyclopaedia of Men, 
Muses, Arts, Virtues, and 
Planets.” The designs for the 
“E” series identified by the 
letter E in the lower left-hand 
corner of the cards of the first 
group have been localized as 
belonging to the School of 
Ferrara about 1467, although 
it is still an open question as 
to whether the engraving was 
done there or at Venice. The 
entire series, which betrays a 
somewhat Florentine char- 
acter, was copied _ perhaps 
twenty years later by a more 
capable draughtsman and a 
less exacting engraver. Of 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE,” ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE ENGRAV- 
ING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. LENT ANONYMOUSLY. 


ures in violent attitudes. In the two com- 
batants of the middle plane he has pre- 
sented the same figure in front and back 
view, a device which he employed also in 
the painting of “The Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian.” Within strong outlines he has 
modeled form with the decisive strokes of 
the Broad Manner to which he has added 
a return stroke at an acute angle between 
the parallels. One of the great engravings 
of all time, the power of this plate, as Paul 
J. Sachs has pointed out, rests on the 
torceful pattern made by these austere 
figures against their luxuriant background 
Of Italian engravings done outside of 
blorence, the earliest here are the “Sun 


E nacque docior & di lafeiuia humana 
Mantod: the first ten numbers, the 
Facto fignor & dro dagor wna " 


series from the letter mark of 


“Faith” is shown here. 

The greatest engraver in 
Italy in the fifteenth century 
was undoubtedly Mantegna 
All seven of his known engravings are 
here exhibited. Earliest of them is the 
“Virgin and Child,” beautiful in its simple 
humanity. The closely unified group of 
Mother and Child, outlined in apparent 
relief against a dark ground of broad 
parallel strokes frequently joined by a 
lighter return stroke, vividly recalls sim- 
ilarly conceived sculptures of Donatello 

All of Mantegna’s engravings are done 
in the style of pen drawing and are marked 
by a sculptural disregard tor details of set 
ting In the “Bacchanalian Group with 
Silenus,” copied by Durer in a drawing ot 
1494. the line is somewhat coarser than @ 


its companion piece the “Bacchanalian 
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Group with the Wine Press.” More re- 
fined in cutting are the two portions of the 
“Battle of the Sea Gods,” of the right half 
of which Diirer also made a drawing in 
1494. Most sculptural of all of Man- 
tegna’s engravings is “The Risen Christ”’ in 
which, as in the Eremitani fresco of “Saint 
James led to Execution,” the figures are 
seen as from below. Most compelling in 
its emotional appeal is the horizontal “En- 
tombment” which is also the most pictorial 
in setting. 

Mantegna gave his name to a whole school 
of engravers, which began by 
copying his designs even before 
he, himself, took up the graver 
and which continued to be 
active after his death. Finest 
of the school pieces exhibited 
is the “Hercules and _ the 
Hydra” the only engraving 
known by the anonymous mas- 
ter who signs himself with the 
initials I F T. Recently ac- 
quired by the Art Institute for 
its permanent collection, this 
is the beautiful impression 
which once belonged to Lord 
Northwick of Northwick Park, 
England. In this as in the 
prints by Mantegna the figure 
of Hercules is given sculptural 
relief against a dark back- 
ground and the technique is 
that of the pen draughtsman. 
Different from Mantegna is 
the fineness of the line en- 
graved with the point and the 
crowding of strokes to obtain 
a greater richness of tone, 
while several lines are imper- 
fectly combined to form the 
deep furrows, outlining figure 
and muscles. 


The next great Italian en 
graver after Mantegna is 
Giulio Campagnola, who was 
ative in North Italy into the 


second decade of the sixteenth 
ent The Art lnatitute 
happy in the 


possession ofa 


superb impression of his most beautiful 
plate, the “Saint John the Baptist.” 
With Marcantonio Raimondi Italian en- 
graving reached its technical culmination 
and began its artistic decline to the state 
where it was most frequently employed as 
a reproductive medium. Notable among 


his engravings is the large “Judgment 
of Paris” after Raphael shown here in a fine 
impression belonging to the Art Institute. 
The tradition of Marcantonio dominated 
the rest of the sixteenth century. 
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Ow: to the generosity of a Chi- 


cago collector, who prefers to re- 

main anonymous, the Art Institute 
is enabled to supplement its own collection 
of early Italian prints so as to present an 
exhibition of the progress of Italian en- 
graving from about 1465 through the six- 
teenth century. 

Engraving as the art of printing multiple 
impressions on paper of a design incised in 
a metal plate was introduced slightly later 
in Italy than in Germany. Vasari’s at- 
tribution of its invention to the Florentine 
goldsmith, Maso Finiguerra, has long since 
been relegated to the realm of legend. 
However, on both sides of the Alps, it was 
the goldsmiths who gave the impetus to the 
new art, though the painters, especially the 
Italian painters, were not slow to realize its 
advantages. 

In Italy, Florence as a center of the 
goldsmith’s trade (a craft in which large 
numbers of her famed painters and sculp- 
tors had served an apprenticeship) pro- 
vided fertile ground for the development 
of the new process. Most of the early 
Florentine engravings are by anonymous 
craftsmen working upon the inspiration of 
some contemporary native sculptor or 
painter. They may be divided into two 
groups as they are distinguished by gold- 
smith or painter technique. In the former, 
designated as the Fine Manner, the en- 
graver uses short strokes closely spaced 
with frequent crosshatchings, so that the 
shadows have the tonal quality of a wash 
drawing, while in the latter, termed the 
Broad Manner, the shadows are defined by 


1 Most of the information in this article is based 
on the findings of Sidney Colvin and Arthur M. 
Hind contained in The Catalogue of r~> Italian 
Engravings in the British Museum by A. M. Hind, 
edited by Sidney Colvin. London, rg1o0. 


bold, open parallel lines giving the effect of 
pen drawing. 

The earliest Italian engravings may 
slightly antedate the middle of the fifteenth 
century, while the first to bear any kind of 
date is “The Resurrection with the Table 
for Finding Easter” in which the first 
year cited is 1461. Due to their rarity 
(in many cases impressions are unique) 
none of these primitives, which are 
more closely allied to the Fine than the 
Broad Manner, are included in the present 
exhibition. (They may be seen in fac- 
simile reproductions in the Print Room.) 

Our exhibition opens with the two en- 
gravings of “Moses” and “Haggai” from 
the Fine Manner series of “Prophets and 
Sibyls,” attributed to engravers of the 
Finiguerra workshop in the period follow- 
ing the master’s death in 1464. Although 
Finiguerra has been discredited as the in- 
ventor of engraving, his name is the first to 
be linked with any degree of probability to 
an Italian school of engraving. A gold- 
smith, who during the latter part of his 
life was closely associated with Pollaiuolo, 
he was noted for his nie/li, little orna- 
mental silver and gold plates, the furrows 
of whose engraved surfaces were filled 
with a black substance called nigellum so 
that the design appeared in black on a 
bright ground. For a long time, due to 
Vasari, it was believed that engraving de- 
veloped from the practice of the niello 
worker of taking a proof of his work on 
paper, a theory since disproved. The com- 
mon method of testing a niello design was 
for the niellist to take a sulphur cast of the 
plate and rub the lines with black. The 
suggestion of taking impressions on paper 
in all probability came to him from the en- 
gravers. It is true, however, that the tech- 
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nique of the niellist was the same adopted 
by the Fine Manner engravers, of whom 
Finiguerra is now celebrated as the head. 
It is possible to compare here the tech- 
niques of the fifteenth century Florentine 
niello impression on paper of the facing 
profile portraits of ““T'wo Warriors with a 
Winged Genius” and the engravings of the 
two prophets. In these three the delicacy 
of modeling and the richness of ornament 
betoken the goldsmith engraver. Both the 
“Moses” and the “Haggai” depend upon 
Pollaiuolesque designs to which has been 
added ornament in the style of Finiguerra. 
The Fine Manner series of “Prophets 
and Sibyls” was freely copied some years 
later in the Broad Manner. An example 
of this set is the “Prophet Amos,” a figure 
which owes more to Botticelli than to any 
other Florentine painter. 
One of the loveliest of the Broad Man- 
ter engravings is the “Triumph of Love” 
from the “Triumphs of Petrarch,” based on 
those poems which were a constant source 
of inspiration for artists of the fifteenth 


“THE ENTOMBMENT,” ENGRAVING BY ANDREA MANTEGNA, VENETIAN, 1431-1506. 
ANONYMOUSLY. 


LENT 


and sixteenth centuries. In this engraving 
the composition is reminiscent of paintings 
of the same subject by Pesellino and his 
school done for cassoni, although the most 
direct influence would seem to be that of 
Baldovinetti. Certainly it is by the same 
engraver as the “Life of the Virgin and 
Christ,” four subjects of which “The 
Presentation in the Temple,” “The 
Scourging of Christ,” “The Crucifixion,” 
and “The Resurrection” are included in 
the exhibition. These, too, depend on 
Baldovinetti, though the influence of 
Filippo Lippi is also recognizable. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo, who inspired so 
many of the early Florentine engravers, is 
known to have engraved but one plate him- 
self, the famous “Battle of the Naked 
Men,” an impression of which we are for- 
tunate to exhibit. Against a canebrake 
terminated at either end by a low tree 
round which a grapevine is entwined, the 
combat takes place. The artist has brought 
all his profound anatomical knowledge to 
bear in this masterly study of ten nude fig- 
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ee less exacting engraver. 
this set, designated as the “S” 


and the “Moon” from the “E” 
series of the so-called “Taroc- 
chi Cards of Mantegna,” 
which, having nothing to do 
with either Mantegna or 
Tarocchi, were probably in- 
tended as a set of instructive 
cards. There are fifty of them 
divided into five groups of ten 
each, composing “a kind of 
portable encyclopaedia of Men, 
Muses, Arts, Virtues, and 
Planets.” The designs for the 
“E” series identified by the 
letter E in the lower left-hand 
corner of the cards of the first 
group have been localized as 
belonging to the School of 
Ferrara about 1467, although 
it is still an open question as 
to whether the engraving was 
done there or at Venice. The 
entire series, which betrays a 
somewhat Florentine  char- 
acter, was copied perhaps 
Y twenty years later by a more 
es capable draughtsman and a 
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ING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. LENT ANONYMOUSLY. 


ures in violent attitudes. In the two com- 
batants of the middle plane he has pre- 
sented the same figure in front and back 
view, a device which he employed also in 
the painting of “The Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian.” Within strong outlines he has 
modeled form with the decisive strokes of 
the Broad Manner to which he has added 
a return stroke at an acute angle between 
the parallels. One of the great engravings 
of all time, the power of this plate, as Paul 
J. Sachs has pointed out, rests on the 
forceful pattern made by these austere 
figures against their luxuriant background. 

Of Italian engravings done outside of 
Florence, the earliest here are the “Sun” 


was undoubtedly Mantegna. 
All seven of his known engravings are 
here exhibited. Earliest of them is the 
“Virgin and Child,” beautiful in its simple 
humanity. The closely unified group of 
Mother and Child, outlined in apparent 
relief against a dark ground of broad 
parallel strokes frequently joined by a 
lighter return stroke, vividly recalls sim- 
ilarly conceived sculptures of Donatello. 
All of Mantegna’s engravings are done 
in the style of pen drawing and are marked 
by a sculptural disregard for details of set- 
ting. In the “Bacchanalian Group wit) 
Silenus,” copied by Diirer in a drawing of 
1494, the line is somewhat coarser than in 
its companion piece the “Bacchanalian 
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Group with the Wine Press.” More re- 
fined in cutting are the two portions of the 
“Battle of the Sea Gods,” of the right half 
of which Diirer also made a drawing in 
1494. Most sculptural of all of Man- 
tegna’s engravings is “The Risen Christ” in 
which, as in the Eremitani fresco of “Saint 
James led to Execution,” the figures are 
seen as from below. Most compelling in 
its emotional appeal is the horizontal “En- 
tombment”’ which is also the most pictorial 
in setting. 

Mantegna gave his name to a whole school 
of engravers, which began by 
copying his designs even before 
he, himself, took up the graver 
and which continued to be 
active after his death. Finest 
of the school pieces exhibited 
is the “Hercules and the 
Hydra” the only engraving 
known by the anonymous mas- 
ter who signs himself with the 
initials I F T. Recently ac- 
quired by the Art Institute for 
its permanent collection, this 
is the beautiful impression 
which once belonged to Lord 
Northwick of Northwick Park, 
England. In this as in the 
prints by Mantegna the figure 
of Hercules is given sculptural 
relief against a dark back- 
ground and the technique is 
that of the pen draughtsman. 
Different from Mantegna is 
the fineness of the line en- 
graved with the point and the 
crowding of strokes to obtain 
a greater richness of tone, 
while several lines are imper- 
fectly combined to form the 
deep furrows, outlining figure 
and muscles. 

The next great Italian en- 
graver after Mantegna is 
Giulio Campagnola, who was 
active in North Italy into the 
second decade of the sixteenth 
century. The Art Institute is 


happy in the possession of a 


“HERCULES AND THE HYDRA,” 
IFT. THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION. 


superb impression of his most beautiful 
plate, the “Saint John the Baptist.” 
With Marcantonio Raimondi Italian en- 
graving reached its technical culmination 
and began its artistic decline to the state 
where it was most frequently employed as 
a reproductive medium. Notable among 


his engravings is the large “Judgment 
of Paris” after Raphael shown here in a fine 
impression belonging to the Art Institute. 
The tradition of Marcantonio dominated 
the rest of the sixteenth century. 
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A PAIR OF “COLLY FLOWER” TUREENS, PORCELAIN FROM THE ENGLISH FACTORY OF CHELSEA, 1753- 
p 1758. GIFT OF MRS. CHESTER W. CHAPIN AND MISS ANNETTE MALTBY CHAPIN. 


LEAVES AND COLLY-FLOWERS 


dition to the museum’s ceramic col- 

lection are four pieces of early 
Chelsea porcelain, the gift of Mrs. Chester 
W. Chapin and Miss Annette Maltby 
Chapin. 

These generous donors who are forming 
a collection in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Henry Chapin, have already pre- 
sented outstanding porcelains from Derby, 
Worcester, Lowestoft and Chelsea, most 
famous of the English China manu facturies. 

In the eighteenth century porcelain was 
considered a precious material and the soft 
paste products had both charm and individ- 
uality not found in the skillful and flawless 
hard paste, which later on superseded the 
more “naive” material and subjects. 

The early history of Chelsea being some- 
what obscure, it is customary to begin with 
the first identifiable dates, c. 1745-1750. In 
the earliest productions the soft paste por- 
celain resembled the French type, the 
pieces being thick and heavy with colors 
sparingly used and no gilding in the decora- 
tion. 

Popular fancy and the demands of fashion 


ation t0 the important ad- 


encouraged the making of unusual novel- 
ties in tableware, entire service of amusing 
“dishes” or “trays” and “tureens,” in 
shapes derived from both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. In the Chapin gift 
are typical examples of the early period, a 
pair of leaf-shape “trays” with scalloped 
edges and “twig” handles. The painting 
in colors consists of soft mauve outlining 
the veins of a long leaf, a narrow green 
band emphasizing the scalloping of the leaf 
edges, while the center of the dish is deco- 
rated with three butterflies in monochrome. 

The period of red anchor mark, c. 1753- 
1758, is considered one of the most success- 
ful and aesthetic eras of the Chelsea fac- 
tory, this period being represented by two 
“colly-flower” dishes or tureens, which 
show within their bowls the red anchor. 
The humble colly-flower was exalted to a 
place in art by the clever modelers of the 
day. These vegetable forms are ex- 
tremely soft and glassy, the glaze, which 
is thickly applied, being “so clear it looks 
as if the body had been encased in a thin 
covering.” 
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THE COVER 


HE attractive and unusual portrait 
T's John Singleton Copley which ap- 

pears on the cover of this month’s 
Bulletin is a recent purchase of The Friends 
of American Art. Its subject is Squire Hyde 
of Hyde, a friend of the American artist 
whom Copley often visited at his country 
estate. One of the chief interests of the 
portrait is its date; it was done in 1777, 
two years after the artist had returned 
from the Grand Tour, and shows a fusion 
of American and European styles.” 

Born in Boston in 1738, Copley early 
showed promise in portraiture and before 
he left America in 1774, on the very eve of 
the Revolution, had not only painted the 
leading citizens of New England but had 
attracted attention in London where he 
sent some of his paintings for exhibition. 
His American style—which our critics ad- 
mire beyond that of his more facile and 
later manner done in England—is distin- 
guished by a remarkable honesty of means. 
In a clear, hard light, the aristocracy of 
Boston is portrayed with no concessions to 
prettiness or false elegance. Copley de- 
manded six sittings of six hours each for 
a head—an ordeal for the subject but a 
tribute to the artist’s scrupulous realism. 

Ambitious to succeed in London where 
West had already gained a considerable 
audience, Copley bent every effort to get 
to Europe. Arriving in Rome in 1774, he 
felt that his art was both provincial and 
out of date and immediately began to study 
not only the old masters but the con- 
temporary Italian portraitists. Here he 
brightened his color and elaborated his 
drawing without, however, relaxing that 
penetrating observation which had dis- 
tinguished his American style. It is here 
that our new portrait belongs. In its strik- 
ing combination of rose, gray, and light 
green, the portrait pays homage to the 
decorative color of both Italian and French 
portraits but the vigorous attack and bril- 
liant brushwork endow the court style with 
a curious veracity. 


1Oil on canvas, 30% x 25% in. Signed: J. S. 
Copley 1777. 


The painting is on view in Gallery 53. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE sixth play of the Members’ Series 

I at the Goodman Theatre will open 

on March 21 and will play through 
March 29 with a matinée on Thursday, 
March 24. The play is an English adapta- 
tion of a German comedy originally known 
as “The Storm in a Waterglass.” ‘The 
adapter, James Bridie, a Scottish dramatist, 
renamed it “A Storm in a Teacup” and it 
was highly successful in England under 
that title. When the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced it in New York the play was re- 
christened “Storm Over Patsy.” Which- 
ever name you choose the storm in the 
comedy arises definitely because of Patsy. 

Patsy is a dog—not any particular kind 
of a dog—just “dog.” He belongs to a 
“person”—not a lady. If the truth must 
be told his mistress, Mrs. Flanningan, sells 
things from the English equivalent of a 
pusheart. At one time she used to have a 
wee shop—but that’s another story. How- 
ever this lowly origin and humble station 
do not prevent Patsy from being respon- 
sible for a number of merry and unforeseen 
things and in the course of the play he is 
the cause of upsetting a parliamentary elec- 
tion for which the electorate owes him a 
standing vote of thanks, for re-shuffling the 
alignment of two families and finally for 
getting his mistress both a shop and a sec- 
ond husband. Obviously Patsy is some- 
thing of a dog! 

In spite of this revolution Patsy started 
the play is not serious. It is comedy from 
the opening curtain to the closing of the 
trial over Patsy. And the play is peopled 
by a large group of skillfully drawn char- 
acters, some charming, others silly, but all 
provocative of laughter. You laugh with 
some of them—you laugh at others. As 
for your attitude toward Patsy—it is 
doubtful if he cares much one way or the 
other. 

The current production in the Children’s 
Theatre is Mrs. Chorpenning’s play, “The 
Indian Captive,” which deals with some 
of the earliest settlers in Chicago. The 
play will be performed on Saturday after- 
noons through March and April. 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


MARCH, 1938 VOL. XXXII NO. 3 


SPRING PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson.) 


Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to the Membership Department. 


A. A CLINIC OF GOOD TASTE 
DupLEy CraFts WATSON. Mownpays, 2:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

March 7—What Is Good Taste? Shepard Vogelgesang. 14—From Ugliness to Charm in 
a Modern Room. (Demonstration) Jean Sterling Nelson. 21—Spanish Taste 
in the Western World. 28—Ten Rules for Home Simplification. 

April 4—Ten Rules for Home Decoration. 11—Color in the Living Room. 18—Color in 
the Dining Room. 25—Color in the Sleeping Rooms. 

May 2—Color in the Garden. 9—Color for the Summer Porch. 16—Color for the Sum- 


mer Cottage. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 7:45 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at a nominal cost. 
January 3 through May 16. 


C. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:15 NOON. GEORGE BUEHR. 
MarcH 1—The Swedish Tercentenary Art Exhibition, II. Dr. Gustaf Munthe. 8—Portraits 
of Holland. 15—Portraits of England. 22—Portraits of France. 29—Portraits 


of America. 
Apri. 5—Egypt. 312—Greece. 19—Rome. 26—Romanesque and Gothic Sculpture. 


May 3—Renaissance Sculpture. 1o—Sculpture to Rodin. 17—Since Rodin. 


D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years, but is 
also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms 
are given weekly, and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are 
supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. January 7 through May 27. 


E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
CRAFTS WATSON. FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


(These lectures are presented with stereopticon reproductions in correct color by Miss 
Marion Butterwick and electrically recorded correlative music.) 
4—The Charm of Austrian Baroque. Anna Louise Wangeman. 11—The Layman 
Analyzes Pictures. Charles Fabens Kelley. 18—Masterpieces—Past and Present. 
25—Three Sculptors Everyone Should Know. 
APRIL 1—Modern Sculpture. 8—Line Drawing in Vision and Hearing. 15—Six Master 
Colorists. 22—The Making of a Collection. Mrs. Walter S. Brewster. 29—Poet 


Marcu 


Painters and Composers. 
May 6—Mural Painting Then and Now. 13—The Masters of Water Color. 20— 


Painters of Summer. 
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F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS AND PERMANENT 
COLLECTIONS 


Dubey Crarrs WATSON. FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


Marco 4—Degas and Monet. Helen Mackenzie. 11—Contemporary European Paintings, 
George Buehr. 18—The Forty-Second Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity. 25—The Prize Pictures by Chicago Artists. 


ApRIL 1—Paintings by Well-Known Chicago Artists. 8—Paintings by Unknown Chicago 
Artists. 15—Sculpture by Chicagoans. 22—The Birch Bartlett Collection. George 
Buehr. 29—The Seventeenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. 


May 6—Landscapes in the Water Color Exhibition. 13—Figure Painting in the Water 
Color Exhibition. 20—My Favorite Paintings in the Water Color Exhibition. 


TRAVEL LECTURES—FRIDAY EVENINGS AT 8:00 REPEATED 
SUNDAYS AT 3:45 P.M. 


DupLey WATSON 


Marcu 4 AND 6—The Lure of Salzburg. Anna Louise Wangeman. 11—Primitive Art Forms 
: and Symbols. George Buehr. 13—The Statue of Liberty: What It Means in 
France and America Today. J. Knowles Robbins. 18 and 20—The Rise and 
Fall of Spain. 25—Practical Lessons We Have Learned from Mrs. Thorne’s 

Miniature Rooms. 27—Mountains and the Sea. 


APRIL 1 AND 3—Along the Seine. 8 and 1o—New Mexican Adventures. 15 and 17— 
“Monsalvat.” 22—Arranging Our Furniture. 24—Along the Thames. 29— 
Along the Canals of Holland. 


May 1—Along the Canals of Holland. 6 and 8—The World’s Most Beautiful Gardens. 
13 and 15—The Art and Life of Chicago. 20 and 22—Traveling Toward 
Happiness. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON TEAS FOR MEMBERS 


TARTING March 25, tea will be served in the Mather Tea Room, and will continue 
s, to be held the /ast Friday of each month—following the Fullerton Hall lecture. The 
charge is 25 cents per person. Members of the staff with the assistance of the 
members of the Chicago Junior League will receive informally and introduce artists and 
other persons of interest to the art world. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


‘3 During March Miss Mackenzie, the Curator of the Children’s Museum, will continue 
; the two series of tours of the Art Institute Collections: 
1. Tours Free To ALL CHILDREN given on Saturdays from 9: 15-9: 50. 
2. Tours FoR THE CHILDREN OF MEMBERS given on Saturdays from 12: 30-1: 00. 


Botu SERIES ARE PLANNED FOR CHILDREN OF EIGHT YEARS AND Over. THE Tours 
Start EacH TIME FROM THE Front Door. 
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*CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. Mr. WATSON ASSISTED BY Mr. BUEHR. 
MarcH s5—Design (Demonstration). 12—Printed Designs (Exhibition). 19—Simple Per- 
spective (Demonstration). 26—Painters of Distant Scenes (Stereopticon). 
ApriL 2—Composing a Picture (Demonstration). 9—Master Compositions (Stereopticon). 
16—Illlustrations for a Story (Demonstration). 23—Master Illustrations (Dem- 
onstration). 30—Spring Sketching (Demonstration). 
May 7—Spring Painters (Stereopticon). 14—Flower and Garden Painting (Demonstra- 
tion). 21—Flowers and Gardens in Art (Stereopticon and Music). 
* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and 
High Schools respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M. and Mondays, 4:00 P.M. February 19 
to May 21. February 21 to May 23. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss HELEN PARKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


NFORMAL lectures, some given in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will be 
| given by Miss Parker, unless otherwise stated. The following schedule will be offered 
during March: 

ART AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE. Mondays at 11:00. March 7—Florence, I. 
March 14—Florence, II. Single lectures 45 cents. 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mondays at 11:00. March 21—Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. March 28—Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. Single lectures 45 cents. 

HALF HOUR JOURNEYS TO FOREIGN LANDS. Mondays 12:15 to 12: 45. 
Miss Barsaloux. Noon hour talks on interesting places and people abroad. March 7— 
Northern Spain. March 14—Scotland and Wales. March 21—Toledo, Spain. March 
28—Switzerland. Single lectures 15 cents. Series of 10, $1.00. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Tuesdays 6:30 to 8:00. The second quarter of a two year 
course. During March the lectures will be on Italian art. Single lectures 60 cents. 
Series of 12, $6.00. 

HALF HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wednesdays 12: 15 to 12:45. Talks on the 
Art Institute Collections of Paintings and Decorative Arts offered at the noon hour for 
business people and anyone else interested. March 2—Manet. March 9—Monet. 
March 16—Renoir. March 23—Other French Impressionists. March 30—Seurat. 
Single lectures 15 cents. Series of 10, $1.00. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS—THIRD SERIES. Thursdays at 6:30. The 
Florence Dibell Barlett Series of Lectures on the arts of old and modern times is 
offered as a source of enjoyment and greater understanding of art. Intended primarily 
for those employed during the day. March 3—Mexico. March 10—Women as Great 
Artists Have Seen Them. March 17—Introduction to the Graphic Arts. March 24— 
Contemporary Painting. March 31—Subject to be announced. Free in Fullerton Hall. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Fridays at 11:00. The same as the Tuesday evening course. 
Single lectures 45 cents. Course of 12, $4.50. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs 
and organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be arranged 
by special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and college stu- 
dents who wish to see the collections either for the study of some particular field, or 
for a general survey, also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A nominal 
charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 


| 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2: 30 p.m. For Members and Students. 


MARCH 
1—Lecture: “Islam at Grips with China.” Eustache de Lorey, Professor, Ecole di 
Louvre, Paris; Lecturer on Fine Arts, New York University. 
The struggle between Islamic and Chinese civilizations as reflected in Persiag 
painting of the fourteenth century. 
8—Lecture: “Gardens of Slavic Lands.” Irina Khrabroff, New York City. 
Miss Khrabroff has made an extensive study of the historical and modern gar 
dens of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The lecture will be 
profusely illustrated with slides. 
15—Lecture: “From a Mountain Peak.” Rockwell Kent, artist and illustrator. 
This lecture is based on Mr. Kent’s experiences beyond the frontiers—Alaska) 
Tierra del Fuego, Newfoundland, and Greenland, and the awakening and stim 
ulation that they bring to man’s spirit. 
22—Lecture: “Present Trends in Mid-Western Art.” F. A. Whiting, Jr., Editor 
Magazine of Art published by The American Federation of Arts. 
Mr. Whiting’s lecture will be illustrated with paintings from the current Chi 
cago Exhibition. Special illumination for the paintings has been arranged. 
‘29—Lecture: “Landscape Painting in .the Netherlands.” Dr. Wilhelm Martin, 
Director, Mauritshuis, The Hague. 
Dr. Martin will trace the development of landscape painting in The Netherlands 
from the manuscript style of the early fifteenth century through the contribu- 
tion of the Brothers van Eyck and Pieter Breughel, and will stress the great 
period of landscape art of the seventeenth century represented by such masters 4§ 
Seghers, Ruisdael, Hobbema, and Rembrandt. 


EXHIBITIONS 


October 15-April 15—Architectural Models in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne, 
Gallery 1. 

January 15-April 1—Chinese Jades from the Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenscheia 
Collection. Gallery M3. 

February 1-May 15—Prints by Italian Masters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings. Old Master 
Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 12, 16, 17. 

February 1-April 17—Portraits of Artists in Prints. Engravings by The Little Masters 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 14 and 184. 

February 3-March 2—Exhibition of Steuben Glass. Gallery G5. 

February 4-March 6—Loan Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and Prints by Giambat- 
tista and Giandomenico Tiepolo. Galleries G52-G55. (The Prints will be showm 
in Gallery 13.) Swedish Tercentenary Art Exhibition. Galleries G56-Gs59. Paint 
ings by Nicolai Remisoff. Gallery Goo. 

February 4-March 6—Etchings by Giambattista and Giandomenico Tiepolo. Gallery 


13. 

March 1-May 1—Landscapes by Ichiryisai Hiroshige from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

March 8-May 1—Print from the Collection of Herbert F. Perkins. Gallery 13. 

March 17-April 17—Forty-Second Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

Galleries G52-G6o. 
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